














PHOTO ABOVE IS FROM THE NEW FILM "YOUNG TOM EDISON,” 


YOUNG TOM EDISON IN WHICH MICKEY ROONEY PLAYS THE LEAD. WITH HIM IS 


VIRGINIA WEIDLER, AS TOM'S SISTER. (TURN TO PAGE 13) 








HEADLINE PICTURES 
By Land, By Sea, By Air 








FISHING FOR SUBMARINES: Great Britain’s empire 


spreads all over the world. Part of it is the island of Hong 
Kong, close to China’s southern shore. It is Britain’s biggest 
door to trade in China. With ] ipan on the warpath in China, 
and with Ger: iny at war w ith Great Britain, the British are 
taking extra precautions to protect Hong Kong. Photo above 
shows how steel nets are lowered in main channel to the 
harbor. Patrol boats and floats keep the nets in position. 


OIL IN TROUBLED RUMANIA: Rumania’s greatest 
wealth, and also her greatest danger, is OIL. Photo above 
shows oil tank cars at a refinery in Ploesti, near Bucharest. 
The oil is piped from the wells located in foothills of the 


Carpathian Mts., which can be seen in the background. Ger- 
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“DRAGON FLY.” NEWEST PLANE: It hops off, almost 
straight up, and can hover in the air almost motionless. This 
is the new Ryan YO-51 which the U. S. Army tested in San 
Diego, Calif., last week. It has all the advantages of a gyro- 
plane, and none of its drawbacks, such as low speed. A large 
wing area and special movable flaps on the wings make it 
possible for this plane to land and take off in small spaces. 
It would be valuable as a courier in troop movements, 
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Photos on this page by International News 
many, with no oil of her own, is demanding that Rumania 
send more oil. Great Britain and France are demanding that 
Rumania cut down on the supply to Germany. Will Ru- 
mania’s rich possession draw her into the war? (See map, 
p. 3, Feb. 5th Jr. Scholastic for route of strategic railroad.) 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





NEUTRAL NATIONS 
SUFFER FROM WAR 
Town in Sweden bombed 


The neutral nations of Europe are 
having a hard time remaining neutral. 
Especially is this true of the Scandi- 
navian nations (Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark), the Low Countries (The 
Netherlands and Belgium), and Ruma- 
nia and Turkey. 

Russia’s attack on Finland has caused 
the Scandinavian nations a great deal 
of worry. They don’t want to see Fin- 
land gobbled up by Russia, but they 
are afraid to give Finland their full 
support lest Russia decide to go to war 
against all Scandinavia. 

So, the policy of Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden has been one of neutrality. 
Volunteers from these countries may en- 
list in the Finnish army, but the gov- 
ernments will not send regular troops 
to Finland. 


Scandinavians Meet 


Last week, the foreign ministers of 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden held a 
meeting in Copenhagen. At this ‘meet- 
ing, the three Scandinavian nations de- 
cided that they will act as a unit, sup- 
porting one another in anything that 
might turn up from either war—the 
Russian-Finnish war or the 
British-French war. 

A costly result of the latter war to 
the Scandinavian nations has been the 
sinking of so many of their ships in the 
North Sea. 


German- 


Norway Loses 53 Ships 

Norway alone lost 53 ships up to 
March 1. All together, the three Scan- 
dinavian nations lost 107 ships up to 
that date. 

At their meeting, the three foreign 
ministers demanded _ compensation 
(payment) for these losses. But it is 
doubtful that they will be paid, because 
neither Germany nor Great Britain will 
accept responsibility for the sinkings. 

Germany says that the ships struck 
mines laid by the British. The British 
say that the ships struck mines laid by 
the Germans. 

Sweden got a taste of the air war 
when the little town of Pajala, about six 
miles from the Finnish’ border, was 
bombed by Russian planes. Not much 
damage was done to property, and no 
lives were lost, but the Swedes were 


angry about it. They. couldn’t believe 
that the bombing had been an accident. 

Next day, the Finns captured two of 
the Russian flyers who had taken part 
in the bombing over Sweden. These 
flyers said that they had lost their way, 
and had supposed they were over a 
Finnish town. 

The bombing served as good propa- 
ganda for an organization of Swedes 
who want Sweden to send troops to 
Finland’s aid. The Swedes who want to 
take this action are known as the 


Swedish Activists. Many high officers of 
the Swedish army are members. 
But King Gustav and his cabinet are 
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DOWN NEUTRAL STREET 


is “the greatest possible aid, but no war 
risk.” 

King Gustav said that he refused 
military help to the Finns “with sorrow 
in my heart.” 

Holland (The Netherlands) and Bel- 
gium are a little better off than the 
Scandinavian nations. The two lowland 
countries have only Germany to worry 
about, whereas the Scandinavian na- 
tions are suspicious of both Germany 
and Russia. 

The neutral nations are kept on 
nervous edge for fear something will 
happen to draw them into actual war. 

Also, the neutral nations are put to 
great expense to keep their armies in 
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readiness. Every one of these nations 
would fight, if they were invaded. 

Rumania is in one of the worst pre- 
dicaments of all. Great Britain and 
France demand that Rumania cut down 
on her oil sales to Germany. Oil is Ger- 
many’s greatest war need, and the most 
convenient place to get it is in Ruma- 
nia. (See picture on opposite page. ) 

Russia, too, has a quarrel with Ru- 
mania. Russia wants possession of that 
part of Rumania, known as Bessarabia, 
which belonged to Russia before the 
war of 1914-1918. 

But both Germany and Russia hesi- 
tate to send armies to invade Rumania 
for fear of stirring other nations to come 
to Rumania’s aid. Turkey would prob- 
ably fight on Rumania’s side. This 
would make Rumania and Turkey war 
allies of Britain and France. Are Ger- 
many and Russia willing to risk adding 
this strength to the side of the British- 
French allies? 


Chamberlain Speaks, 
and So Does Hitler 


When the leaders of the nations at 
war speak, the world listens. On Satur- 
day, Feb. 24, both Prime Minister 
Chamberlain of Great Britain and Chan- 
cellor Hitler of Germany made speeches. 

Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in his 
home town—Birmingham, England— 
talked about the things Britain and 
France were fighting for. 

“We are fighting to right the wrongs 
that Germany has inflicted on people 
who once were free.” (Here he was 
referring to the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. ) 


Leadership Untrustworthy 

Mr. Chamberlain said that Britain 
and France are fighting to put an end 
to the present government of Germany, 
whose leaders “cannot be trusted to 
keep their words to foreign govern- 
ments or even to their own people.” 

Mr. Chamberlain said that Britain 
aud France do not want to settle Eu- 
rope’s problems alone. They want the 
help of other nations so that peace and 
security may be lasting. He said that 
gradual disarmament would be neces- 
sary to make a lasting peace. 

Herr Hitler, in his speech at Munich, 
accused Great Britain of wanting to 
rule the world. He told how Britain, 
after victory in the war of 1914-1918, 
had promised “a world of equality, a 
world in which no arms would be need- 
ed and in which eternal peace would 
rule.” But Britain did not carry out its 
promise to treat Germany as an equal, 
Hitler said. Now Getmany will win 
equality. 
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BRITISH SEIZE 
CLIPPER MAIL 


Bermuda Stop Omitted 


In time of war, the belligerent (war- 
ring) nations take every precaution to 
prevent supplies, money, and other val- 
uables from reaching the enemy. 

That is the purpose of Great Britain’s 
naval blockade —to capture German 
ships and to stop and inspect all other 
ships to determine whether they are 
carrying cargo intended for Germany. 


All neutral ships entering the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the English Channel and 
the North Sea, are expected to stop at 
British inspection stations to have all 
cargo inspected. The mails, too, are in- 
spected. The British want to guard 
against money and valuable gems being 
sent to Germany. 


Bermuda Inspection 


The determination of the British to 
imspect eve rything that they can get 
their hands on caused trouble with Pan 
American Airways last week. The Pan- 
American trans-Atlantic clipper ships 
have been stopping at Bermuda on their 
eastward and westward flights this win- 
ter, (See map at right, above. ) 


Bermuda is a British possession, but 
British officials there had not been in- 
specting the mail carried by the clip- 
pers. But, on Janu ry 18, when the Yan- 
kee Clipper made its regular stop at 
Bermuda, British officials came aboard 
the plane and asked Captain Charles A. 


Lorber for the mail bags. 


Captain Lorber was surprised, be- 
cause the British had never before 
seized the mail at Bermuda. “You can’t 
do that,” he said. “This is a United 
States vessel.” 


was »» “ 
“Yes, we can,” was the answer. “You 
we in Bermuda waters. 


“The only person I will allow on this 
aircraft,” said Captain Lorber, “is the 
port doctor, according to custom. I'll do 
everything in my power to prevent the 
removal of that mail.” 


Marines Come Aboard 


One of the British officials blew a 
whistle. A boat came from ashore, car- 
vying British marines. 

7 n the marines came on board the 
plane, Captain Lorber said, “The situa- 
tion now is oby iously out of my hands. 
Mav I trouble you for a receipt for this 
Ine il?” 

The British inspected the mail, and 
kept about half of it, including letters 
addressed to Italv, Sweden, Portugal, as 
well as evervthing addressed to Ger- 
many. Bags for England and France 
were not inspected, because they would 
go through the inspection officials at 
these destinations, 
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N. Y¥. Herald Tribune 


NO BERMUDA STOP will be maue on eastward flights of the trans-Atlantic flying 
boats after March 15. Map above shows, by broken line, the present route of the planes. 
Solid line shows route to be followed after March 15. Read the article on this page, 
Present U. S. terminus is Baltimore. Several weeks ago, when the Baltimore waters were 
filled with cakes of ice, Norfolk, Virginia, was used; then Charleston, S. C. When warmer 
weather comes, New York City will become the regular terminus. 


One witness to the seizure on Jan. 18 
reported that the British marines came 
aboard the clipper armed. British offi- 
cials denied that the boarding party 
carried arms. 

On all Bermuda arrivals since Jan. 18, 
the inspection has been continued. Pan- 
American Airway officials asked the 
Lritish to let the mail go through with- 
out the inspection, but the British were 
not willing to do this. 


The British officials said that they 
must take every possible measure to 
prevent valuables from reaching Ger- 
I any. 

When the British finally refused Pan 
American’s request, Pan American offi- 
cials announced that, starting March 15, 
the Bermuda stop would be discontin- 
ued on the eastward flights. After that 
date, the clippers would fly directly 
from Baltimore to Horta, in the Azores. 


The Offical Announcement 


In making this announcement, Pan 
American Airways did not mention the 
seizure of mails. Here is the announce- 
ment, as Pan American Airways made it: 

“At the office of Pan American Air- 
ways, it was announced today that the 
company expected after March 15 to 
omit the scheduled stop at Bermuda on 
all trans-Atlantic flights from the United 
States to Europe. 

“During the severe past winter sea- 
son weather-reporting service on the 
South Atlantic has been restricted. 
American-flag shipping has been cur- 
tailed. Foreign-flag vessels which in 
normal times broadcast local weather at 
regular intervals suspended this service 
due to war conditions. 

“This limited weather service has re- 
quired the clippers to carry excessive 
fuel reserves in the interests of safety, 
and has also made it advisable to in- 
clude Bermuda as a temporary stop on 

eastbound flights which carry American 


mails, 


“The United States has just stationed 
two vessels in mid-Atlantic completely 
equipped for weather reporting to sur- 
face ships and aircraft and as an aid to 
domestic weather forecasting. 

“With the improved weather service, 
the intermediate stop at Bermuda, 
which has been scheduled since last 
October, will no longer be required. 

“After March 15, the trans-Atlantic 
clippers will leave in mid-afternoon in- 
stead of early morning. The five-hour 
saving in transit time will still permit 
arrival in Europe the next afternoon at 
the same hour.” 


Discover Tomb 
of Egyptian King 
From 1,000 B. C. 


A verse in the ninth chapter of the 
First Book of Kings reads like this! 
“For Pharaoh king of Egypt had gone 
up, and taken Gezer, and burnt it with 
hre, and slain the Canaanites that dwelt 
in the city, and given it for a present 
unto his daughter, Solomon's wife.” 

Last week a French archeologist dis- 
covered the tomb of the Egyptian King 
Psousennes I in the Nile delta. He is 
believed to have been a member of the 
same family as the Pharaoh referred to 
in this Bible verse. This family ruled 
Egypt from 1080 to 940 B. C. This 
discovery is important because little is 
known about this period of Egyptian 
history. Archeologists hope to learn 
something about it from the names and 
inscriptions which are carved in the 
tomb. 

The mummy of King Psousennes was 
found in a silver case inside of two 
granite caskets. It was lying at one 
end of a pink granite burial chamber. 
Around it were many little statues, cups 
and vases made of gold and alabaster. 
Near the door was the skeleton of a 
small animal, probably a dog. 
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South of the Border 


Paraguay’s President 
Becomes a Dictator 


The American nations south of 
aie known as the Latin American na- 
tions. They are called this because 
their principal languages—Spanish and 
Portuguese—are directly descended from 
the Latin language of ancient Rome 
and the Roman empire. 

In several of the Latin American 
countries, important elections have re- 
cently been held. 

Paraguay’s president, General Jose 
Felix Estigarribia, who was elected last 
summer, is Paraguay’ dictator. 
The Paraguay congress disbanded, and 
left General Estigarribia in full author- 
ity, to run the country as he sees fit. 

As in most South American nations, 
democracy hasn’t worked in Paraguay. 


A Backward Country 


Paraguay is the poorest and most 
backward country in South America. 
Most of the people are Indians. They 
can't read or write. They take no part 
in the government of the country. 

Paraguay has always called itself a 
democracy. But actually it has been 
run by the small group of rich land- 
owners for whom the Indians work. 

General Estigarribia, who was elected 
President in 1939, is Paraguay’s third 
president since 1936. He is young and 
progressive, and has been trying hard 
to make a democracy of Paraguay. The 
tact that he has become dictator doesn’t 
mean that he has any idea of being a 
Hitler or Mussolini. Unlike them, he 
believes in democracy. But he realizes 
that, before democracy can work, the 
people have to be trained in self-gov- 
ernment and their conditions of living 
must be improved. 


now 


Paraguay’'s present poor condition 
can be traced back to the Chaco War, 
which Paraguay and Bolvia fought for 


three years—1932-1935. This was a 
bitter, bloody war, and left both nations 
exhausted. 


Mexico Prepares 
for an Election 

Mexico is preparing for an election 
of a new president in July. The term 
of a Mexican president is six years, and 
he is not allowed to run for re-election. 

Mexico’s president is Lazaro Car- 
denas. He has held a firm hand on the 
controls of Mexican government for 
nearly six years. Under his leadership, 
many changes have taken place in 
Mexico. Mostly, they have been changes 
in the direction of socialism. 

Much of Mexico’s land that was 
owned by a few individuals has been 
divided up among the peasants. The 
Mexican government has seized the 
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foreign- -owned oil wells, and is operat- 
ing these wells as government property. 
Oil companies of the United States have 
been forced to give up their property 
to the Mexican government. 

This has caused a strain between the 
United States government and the Mex- 
ican government. But our government's 
“friendly neighbor” policy has _pre- 
vented a serious break in the relations 
of the U. S. and Mexico. 


Interference with Church 


The Mexican government has also 
tried in many ways to break down the 
influence of the Church over the people 
of Mexico. In Mexico, most of the 
people are of the Roman Catholic faith. 
President Cardenas and his government 
advisers have not been friendly to the 
Church. On the contrary, they have 
done much to make it more difficult 
tor the priests to carry on their work. 

President Cardenas is backing Gen- 
eral Avila Camacho for the presidency. 
It appears that General Camacho has 
the support of the miners and oil work- 
ers, most of the factory and mill work- 
ers, and many of the peasant farmers 
who have been given land. 

Opposing General Camacho for the 
presidency is General Juan Andreu Al- 
mazan. He has the support of the well- 
to-do and wealthier classes, and also 
the people who have opposed the gov- 
ernment’s interference with the Church 
and the seizing of the oil properties of 
foreign companies. 


Equador Rebellion 
Nipped in the Bud 

After Dr. Arroyo del Rio was elected 
president of Equador, the defeated 
candidate, Dr. Jose Velasco Ibarra, 
s:arted a rebellion and tried to seize the 
government by force. He accused elec- 
tion officials of allowing many people 
to vote twice. He also accused officials 
of dishonesty in counting the votes. 

The rebellion was quickly put down 
by government soldiers, and Dr. Ibarra 
was exiled to nearby Colombia. 


Uruguay's President 
Wants New Constitution 


President Alfredo Baldomir of Uru- 
guay has come out in favor of changing 
the constitution in order to give the 
president more power. President Bal- 
domir also strongly criticized congress 
for not co-operating with the cabinet. 

Some people fear that President 
Baldomir, with the backing of army 
officials, intends to do away with con- 
gress and the constitution, and declare 
himself dictator. 


Democracy Works 
in Costa Rica 


In the little Central American country 
of Costa Rica, democracy is doing very 
well. Dr. Rafael A. Calderon Guardia 
was recently elected president, after 
a peaceful election. He is a strong be- 
liever in democracy. 

In Costa Rica, army leaders have no 
more power in political matters than 
they have in the United States. 





Wide World 


HOW’S YOUR MONEY? Once a year, Uncle Sam tests the silver coins minted during 


the previous 12-month period. This is done to determine whether the coins have the 


proper percentage of silver and copper. 


Your dimes, quarters and half-dollars shouid 


assay 900 parts silver to 100 parts copper. Photo above shows Mrs. Nellie Taylor Ross, 
director of the Philadelphia mint, examining the machine, called the Reusser Assay 
Balancer, which records weights as small as 1/3,000,000th of an ounce. 


MORE HEADLINE NEWS ON PAGE 12 
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COLD STORAGE BARGE: This barge is a floating re- 
frigerator, and is used to store and transport quick-frozen foods 
from the freezing plant to Tennessee Valley towns. The barge 


Business Week 
QUICK-RIPENER: Most fruits and 
vegetables that are shipped long distances 
are picked green. They are still green 
when the storekeeper receives them. Ca- 
binet shown in photo above ripens the 
fruits and vegetables with heat and 
humidity. It was made for grocers by 
the Oregon-Washington-California Pear 
Bureau. Have a store-ripened pear! 


T is a much simpler matter for us 
today to obtain food than it was 
for our ancestors. In our own 

country, we have an abundance of 
food. There is ample for everybody. 

We have a serious problem about 
food, but it is not a problem of grow- 
ing it and processing it (making it 
ready for sale in stores). 

Our problem is to make it possible 
for all persons able to work to get 
jobs, so that they can have the mone y 
with which to buy food. 

In primitive society, and among 
the settlers of a new land (like the 
first settlers in America) everybody's 
job was concerned directly with the 
task of getting food 

Day in and day out the problem of 
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Food Storage 


Quick-freezing process 
is latest development 


food was on everybody's mind. If 


you have ever been hungry (really 


hungry, with no food, or very little 
of it, in prospect) you will appre- 
ciate the plight of famine-struck 
people. 

They didn’t worry so much about 
shelter and clothing. Once obtained, 
these lasted for many years. But food 
was a day-to-day need, for it was 

eaten almost as fast as it was brought 
in. 

At first, primitive people obtained 
inost of their food by digging and 
picking. They dug clams and roots. 
They picked seeds and fruits. 

As men increased in inte lligence, 
they learned to make weapons and 
traps for killing and catching ani- 
mals, and spears and nets for fishing. 

Catching moving animals and fish 
is not so easy as picking off seeds or 
digging clams. The seeds say “Come 
and get me.” But the animals say 
“Try and catch me!” The clams say 
nothing, because they are as quiet as 
a clam. 

Some time in his development, 
primitive man said, in his primitive 
way: “Wouldn't it be nice if I could 
have some animals around whenever 
I need them?” 

This thought stirred him to action, 
and he labored tirelessly to tame 
some of the animals. In time, he had 
some of the animals working for him. 

We know from the Old Testament 
and other early records that one of 
the first professions was that of ani- 
mal keeper, or shepherd. Instead of 
every person keeping his own ani- 
mals, specialists were engaged to do 





sbi on, 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


was built by the University of Tennessee and TVA. The barge 
has to be towed. Its only power plant is used to maintain 
temperatures from 20 degrees Fahrenheit down to zero. 








Mellon Saotiiene 
SCIENTISTS at the Mellon Institute in 


Pittsburgh, Penna., conduct experiments 
in methods of storing meat and making 
it more palatable. Photo above shows a 
refrigerator room where meat is treated 
with ultra-violet rays to make it more 
tender. “Tenderay” is name given to this 
process. Note tubes along ceiling, which 
radiate the ultra-violet rays. 


nothing except tend the flocks and 
have food ready when needed. 

Most of the animal keepers had to 
move from place to place to find food 
for their beasts. Every day or so they 
had to move on in search of greener 
pastures. Usually, the tribe that was 
dependent on these animals for food 
would move along with the flock. 

This business of being on the move 
didn’t appeal to the people. They 
wanted to settle down, and wake up 
in the same place every morning. 
When enough of them got to feeling 
this way, the profession of farming 
started. 

In their own community, they 
would grow enough food to feed 
their animals and feed themselves. 
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They discovered that by scattering 
seed and clearing out the plants not 
fit to eat, they could increase the 
amount of grain in the fields. They 
found a place with plenty of rainfall 
and deep soil. They settled, and 
stayed for centuries, scattering the 
seed and gathering the grain. 


When people settled down, they 
began to accumulate cloth and tools, 
pottery and other household equip- 
ment. When they accumulated more 
than they needed, they would trade 
some of these things for a hide or 
some meat or milk. 


Barter and Trade 


People then began to make things 
just for the purpose of trading them. 
One family would make pottery as a 
means of earning their living, the pot- 
tery to be traded for something the 
family did not make or grow them- 
selves. 


Out of this barter and trade de- 
veloped the market place, where all 
could meet to do the trading. This 
brought on the need for money. 

Today, when we want something 
to eat, we go to the market place, or 
the store, ‘and buy it with money. 
Even farmers buy some of their food 
at stores. You have heard about the 
rich Western farmer who had a thou- 
sand acres in wheat, but when he 
ate wheat he liked it best in the 
form of Shredded Wheat. Whether 
he was eating his own wheat or not, 
nobody knew. At any rate, the Shred- 
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ded Wheat was made in Niagara 
Falls, and shipped back over the 
Great Lakes to the West where it 
originated. Whenever this farmer 
went to the store and put down 12 
cents for a box of Shredded Wheat, 
he always wondered whether he and 
this grain had ever met before! 

Do you ever think what that word 
store means? We think of store as a 
place. But store is also a verb, mean- 
ing to put away for safe keeping. 

Even before people began to ob- 
tain food in trade, they realized that 
there were times of plenty and times 
of famine. 

Bears and snakes are able to store 
food inside themselves and go for 
months without a meal. But humans 
must eat every day, or they feel 
weak. People had to learn how to put 
food away so that it would keep 
safely. Food had to be guarded 
against thieves, wolves, insects, and 
rats. And that was not all. People 
learned that something in the air 
changed the flavor and substance of 
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the food. If food was kept too long, 
it sometimes turned sour, rotten, 
brittle, or moldy. By experiment and 
accident, people learned how to treat 
food so that it would keep well. They 
learned that food could be dried in 
the sun, hung over a fire, packed in 
salt, cooked and sealed in jars, soaked 
in sugar, and filled with spices. 

In New England and other north- 
ern states, farmers were fortunate in 
having ice as a preserver of food, In 
wintertime, they would cut blocks of 
ice from frozen ponds, and store the 
ice in sawdust for use in the summer- 
time. 

The first U. S. patent on a machine 
to make ice was taken out in 1851 by 
Dr. John Gorrie. But it was 25 years 
or more before artificial ice came into 
common use. Today every home with 
electricity can have its own ice-mak- 
ing re frigerator. 

The latest development in food 
storage is quick-frozen foods. This is 
much better than the old, slow 
method of freezing, which destroyed 
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Frosted Foods Sales Corporation 
POPULAR BRAND of quick-frozen foods is known as “Birds Eye Frosted Foods.” 
Name comes from Clarence Birdseye, who developed process. Photo above shows a 
Birds Eye warehouse. Note frosted pipes along ceiling and warm apparel of workmen, 


Swift & Co, 
REFRIGERATOR CAR: Meat (fresh 


and smoked), lard, oleomargarine, butter, 
and chickens are packed in this Swift & 
Company refrigerator car. Sketch above 
shows interior of car. Note the ice tanks. 


much of the original flavor and tex- 
ture of the food. Quick- freezing pre- 
serves most of the garden-ripe fresh- 
ness and flavor of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

In many mid-Western communi- 
ties, people have formed co-opera- 
tives for buying (or using their own- 
grown ) food in wholesale lots, quick- 
freezing it, and storing it in refrig- 
erator locker storage buildings. Each 
family has its own _ refrigerator 
storage locker in the building, and 
takes out the food as needed. 

There are now more than 3,500 
locker storage buildings in the U. S., 


most of them in the farm regions. 
* This article is part of the “Man Advanee 


ing” series which appears weekly in Junior 
Scholastic. Next week: Chemurgic Farming. 
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ets Read 


Adventures in New Books for Boys and Girls 


Fatcon Fry Back. By Elinore 
Blaisdell. New York: Julian 
Messner. $2.50. 

In the middle ages many people 
used trained falcons for hunting. The 
wild birds were difficult to catch and, 
once caught, even more difficult to 
train. Falcon Fly Back tells 
how Anne de Hauteville, hei 
brother Roland, and her cou- 
sin Claude found a nest of 
fledgling falcons, how they 
trained the birds, and the ad- 
ventures they had because of 
them. 

Elinore Blaisdell who wrote 
Falcon Fly Back was awarded 
the Julia Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation award for her 
work. This is an award pre- 
sented each year by the 
Foundation for the best chil- 
dren's book for that year. 

The events of Falcon Fly 
Back began one Spring, when 
Roland saw the fledgling fal- 
cons in their nest about half- 
way down a steep cliff. He 
told Anne and Claude about 
it right away. They had a dif- 
ficult time getting the falcons 
from the nest, but at last they 
succeeded in capturing three 
of them. 

Then followed months of 
training, until the birds could 
be used for hunting. Anne’s 
bird proved to be the best one. 
She called it Bibi because as 
she said—“That is the sound 
the falcons make when they 
circle about in the air. They 
always sound as though they had 
hinge *s in their throats, and as though 
the hinges needed oiling. It’s a queer 
noise for a bird to make, but I like it.” 

One morning Anne went out to the 
bird cage to look at Bibi. To her sor- 
row, her falcon had disappeared! 
She rushed about the castle grounds 
questioning everyone about ye but 
no one had seen the bird. A search 
was begun at aed and 
Claude decided to conduct a search 
by themselves. They had their horses 
saddled immediately, and set out 
rapidly from the castle. 

After a mile or so of riding, they 
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saw a woods in the distance, with 
small thickets of trees here and there 
through the fields before the forest 
began. A swineherd was tending his 
swine at the edge of a thicket, so they 
rode up to him to question him 
about the falcon. 

“I say,” called Roland, “We've lost 





Iilustration by Elinore Blaisdell from ‘‘Faicon Fly Back” 
The tall man motioned the boys to follow him. 


a falcon. Have you seen one around?” 
“No. Not I,” the swineherd replied. 
Disappointed, the boys prepared 

to depart. 

“Wait!” 
est. 

A tall man stepped from behind 
the trees. Black locks straggled 
about his unshaven face, and his eyes 
were pale and shifty. 

“What is it you seek?” he asked. 

Roland told him and said that the 
swineherd had not seen the bird. The 

tall man seemed surprised. He told 
them that only yesterday he had cap- 
tured a fine falcon, and that since he 


cried a voice from the for- 








did not know who owned it, he had 
taken the bird to his home for safe- 
keeping. 

“Follow me,” he said. 
shall have the bird.” 

They tethered their horses at the 
edge of the forest and followed the 
tall man down a dark path. Soon 
they came to where a waterfall spout- 
ed over a rock. The tall man led them 
up to the edge of the fall, ducked 
under it, and motioned the boys to 
follow. There was an opening in the 
rock under the fall, and when their 
eyes became accustomed to the dim- 
mer light, they saw a heavy 
oaken door set across the pas- 
sage. 

The tall man opened the 
door and the boys looked 
about a dingy room. They 
could see no signs of a bird 
among the sparse furnishings. 

“Give us the bird,” Roland 
ordered. “Where is he?” 

“I shall show him to you 
presently,” said the tall man. 
“There are other chambers 
beyond this one. So! If you are 
impatient, come with me.” He 
led them to one of the side 
walls covered with a matting 
of woven reeds. Lifting the 
mat aside, he bade them look 
within. Roland bent down and 
peered into the darkness. He 
had barely time to realize that 
a silent human figure lay 
bound within, when he felt a 
dull blow upon his head and 
he fell forward. Claude 
turned, but not swiftly enough. 
His arms were alre ady held in 
the iron grasp of the tall man. 

“Let me go!” Claude cried. 

The tall man laughed. “Not 
unless your father pays in 
good gold of Burgundy for 
your return,” he said. “If I am 
well paid, you shall go... 
otherwise . . .” He released his grip 
on Claude, snd, slowly, he drew his 
finger across his throat. 

Horrified, Claude watched the tall 
man pull the chain that raised a 
heavy bar inside the door. Then the 
door swung to behind him, and 
Claude heard the great oaken beam 
drop into place on the other side. 

In the end Claude and Roland 
managed to escape. When they got 
back to the castle they found that 
Anne had had an adventure just as 
exciting as theirs. Falcon Fly Back 
describes this adventure and how it 
enabled Anne to find her falcon. 
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Tue Sincinc Tree. By Kate Seredy. 
New York: Viking Press. $2. 


eis summer afternoon in 1914 


Jancsi Nagy and his cousin Kate rat- 
tled me srrily toward home in a rickety 
farm wagon. They had been to the 
village to visit the Jewish storekeep- 


er, Moses Mandelbaum (“Uncle 
Moses” to Jancsi and Kate). Now 
they were returning to the Good 


Master's ranch, the large Hungarian 
farm where they lived with their 
families. 

At home that night Kate and Jancsi 
learned that Judge Kormos and his 
daughter, Lily, were going to stay at 
the ranch for a while. Kate, Jancsi, 
and Lily began immediately to make 
enthusiastic plans for the summer. 
All during supper they prattled on 
about what fun they'd have. But to- 
ward the end of the meal Jancsi no- 
ticed that the men’s conversation had 
taken a serious turn; that the jovial, 
round face of Judge Kormos had lost 
its smile, and Father was frowning. 
He heard strange sinister 
words, words with a vaguely ugly 
meaning. “Assassination . . . rights of 
minorities ultimatum to Serbia 

. mobilization. War.” war? 

Janesi was puzzled and vaguely 
troubled. Later the young people 
realized that serious days lay ahead 
for their country. A Serbian fanatic 
had assassinated an Austrian arch- 
duke, and in retaliation, Austria had 
declared war on Serbia. Hungary, 
which was then part of Austria, was 
soon drawn into the war. Before long, 
as you know, many nations were at 
war: Russia declared war against 
Austria-Hungary, Germany against 
France, England against Germany, 
and, much later, the United States 
against Germany. 

Most of the able-bodied men in 
Hungary were drafted for the army. 
Uncle Sandor, Kate’s father, Jancsi’s 
father, Uncle Marton, and Judge Kor- 
mos were all sent to the front. There 
were no merry times now at the ( 
Master's ranch—only sadness 
worry over the men’s safety. 

At first letters came regularly from 
the front. Then word came only from 
Uncle Sandor and Judge Kormos— 
there was no news of Jancsi’s father. 
Every day Jancsi went to the post- 
office and returned empty handed. 
He came to dread the moment when 
mother’s anxious face would appear 
in the doorway, and he had to snuff 
out the flame of hope in her eyes. 


words, 


,00d 
and 
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As the months passed, Jancsi and 
his. mother began to give up hope, 
until one day a miracle happened, 
Kate and Lily found a sick cat, which 
they took to a nearby army hospital 
for treatment. While a nurse was 
examining the cat, Kate and Lily of- 
fered to help her with her work. 

Take a bowl of soup to each of 
the beds in the ward,” the nurse 
said. “If a man’s asleep, don’t disturb 
him.” 

Almost an hour passed before all 
the patients had been fed. “There 
was only one asleep,” Lily said, 
coming back with the empty bowls; 

“He even had the sheet pulled over 
his face.” 

The nurse followed Lily’s pointing 
finger with her eyes. “Oh, 
nesia case. 
time.” 

“What's am—amnesia?” 
ed to know. 

“Loss of memory. They forget who 
they are and have to begin life all 
over again; like babies. It comes 
from a shock; like a big scare, you 
know.” She looked toward the bed 
“He is such a nice man too, 
poor fellow. He tries so hard to re- 
member. If we could find out who he 
is, find something to remind him of 
his home, he might remember. You 


; the am- 
He sleeps most of the 


Kate want- 


again. 








Illustration by Kate Seredy from ‘‘The Singing Tree”’ 


“Say something ... you know us, don’t 
you?” 


want to see him?” she asked as Kate 
kept staring at the bed. “Come on 
then, but be quiet.” 

“No. 54, Amnesia,” was written on 
the headboard. The nurse gently lift- 
ed the sheet. Pandemonium broke 


loose immediately. Kate, with her 
famous tin-whistle scream going at 
full blast, threw herself on the bed. 

“UNCLE MARTON! UNCLE 
MAAARTON! It’s KATE. Can't you 
... 2? UNCLE MARTO-O-ON!” 

Every patient was sitting bolt up- 
right. Doctors and nurses were run- 
ning in. Lily joined Kate, tugging at 
Uncle Marton’s hands. “Say some- 
thing . vou know us, don't you? 
Say some thing. r 

At the sight of the girls, Uncle 
Marton recovered his memory. When 
he was well enough, Jancsi took him 
home, where he became strong and 
healthy again. But troubles were not 
over at the ranch. The war dragged 
on, year after year, bringing much 
suffe ‘ring with it. The Singing Tree 
tells about ade try ing days in Hun- 
gary, and describes haw peace and 
hope finally returned to the war-torn 


country. > ] 
/ —JANE E. WILLETS 


Other New Books 


Catt Ir Courace. By Armstrong Sperry. 
New York: Macmillan. $2. Legend of 
a Polynesian boy who overcame his fear 
of the sea when he made a long and 
dangerous voyage alone. 


THe Mystery or East HAtcuertt, or Eric 
the Pink. By Peggy Bacon. New York: 
Viking Press. $2. Sun-burned, red-haired 
Eric solves an exciting mystery at the 
seashore town of East Hatchett. 

Skippack ScHOoL. By Marguerite de An- 
geli. New York: Doubleday Doran. $2. 
A Pennsylvania Dutch boy’s schooldays 
in a small town near Philadelphia during 
the 1700's. 

Boy wirn 4 Pack. By Stephen W. Meader. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. $2. Adven- 
tures of a seventeen-year-old boy who 
becomes a peddler during the hard times 
of 1837. 

Furvver TO CambBovia. Two Boy 
Across Asia. By Guy de Larigaudie. New 
York: G. P. Putnam. $2. Two French 
Scouts make a difficult trek across Asia 
by auto. 


Scouts 


New 
Accused of 
in an Indian skirmish, a 16- 
year-old boy wins a place for himself in 
the frontier outpost of Tennessee. 


TENNESSEE Outpost. By Ivy Bolton. 
York: Longmans, Green 
cowardice 


By THE SHORES OF SiLver Lake. By Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. New York: Harper. $2. 
Another story about the Ingalls family 
in which they move from Minnesota to 


Dakota and Pa becomes a railroad man. 


Turi OF THE Macic Fincers. By Henry L. 
Williams. New York: Viking Press. $1.75. 
A crippled Cro-Magnon boy proves him- 
self worthy of the tribe by his ability 
to draw animal pictures. 

Runaway Linpa. By Marjorie H. Allee. 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton, Mifflin. $2. 
The adventures of an orphan sister and 
brother on an Indiana farm in 1875. 
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BIB and TUCK 


A Trip to a Newspaper Plant, or 
the Mystery of 


Drawing by Kate Tra 
Blimp Bonimo wouldn’t 
take off his hood, but he 


made a paper cap for Bib. 


OBO TANNER was the one 
who'd gotten Tuck interested 


in newspapers, all of a sudden. 
Bo had taken a paper route for the 
Evening Star the first of February, 
and Tuck had already made the 
rounds with him six times. 


“It's a good thing for me to know 
Bo's route,” he explained to Bib on 
the way to school one morning. 
“Then in case of emergency—say, 
Bo’ gets sick or is called out-of-town 
or something—I can take over for 
him. Besides, I may decide to do 
some sort of newspaper work. I went 
by the Star plant yesterday and got 
there just in time to watch ‘em roll—” 

“What's “em?” asked Bib, a little 
bewildered by the way Tuck rattled 
on 
Tuck an- 
swered as if she should have known. 
“And, boy-oh-boy, it’s a thrill to 
watch those papers come flipping 
out—300 a minute off the main press! 
Oh .. here, hold out your hand. 
Something I brought you. A slug of 
type 


“The presses, of course.” 


“Bib wasn't sure she wanted a 
“slug of type,” and she hesitated, 
It won't bite,” Tuck 
“It's just a piece of 


. Aw go on 
assured her, 
metal.” 
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“Oh-h-h,” Bib said with relief. She 
took the slug and examined it. “Oh, 
I see. It has words on it. But they're 
upside-down or—” 

“Backwards, you mean. All type 
reads backwards,” Tuck explained, 
and then pre tended to read it with 
difficulty. “It says ‘Bib Tucker is an 
etaoin shrdlu!’ 

“A —a— what?” Bib stammered. 
“Sounds like something from Chau- 
cer. 

“Nope, it’s a very common term 
among newspapermen,” Tuck taunt- 
ed her. “You see, when a linotype 
operator—” 

“Now, Tuck, please don't start any- 
thing—technical,” Bib begged.“Every- 
time you do, I get more mixed up 
than ever. I simply have to see things 
like the inside of refrigerators ond 
hydraulic whatchamacallems and — 
and linotype operators before I can 
understand ’em.” 

Tuck 
“A linotype operator's a 
man, not a machine. But, if you real- 
ly want to see one, why don’t you 
get Mr. Humboldt to take your Eng- 
lish class with ours through the Eve- 
ning Star plant? Were going next 
week when were studying news- 
papers in English comp. Have you 


“Hey, wait a minute,” 
laughed. 





done anything with newspapers yet?” 

“No, but our class has had some 
editorials printed in the Jeff. Jr.,” Bib 
boasted. “Maybe we can vet Mr. 
Humboldt to take us, too. But, wait, 
Tuck. You haven't told me what 
that—that slug said.” 

“Etaoin shrdlu,” Tuck repeated, and 
then grabbed his handkerchief and 
held it up to his face to conceal a 
smile. “Oh, excuse me. I felt a 
sneeze coming,’ he said. This left 
Bib more bewildered than ever. Per- 
haps he'd only been sneezing before! 
SHRDLU! 


= os & 


Ma. HUMBOLDT seemed 
pleased when Bib and Cricket asked 
him about a trip through the Star 
plant. And, since 8B was a small 
class, he arranged to take them along 
with the 9B’ers the following Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

It was only twelve blocks from 
Jefferson to the Star building, so the 
two classes could walk it easily. After 
a couple of blocks, Blimp Bonimo 
was puffing and blowing like a fire- 
horse, but that was mostly because 
he wore his lumberjack hood zip- 
pered up all the time. The lumber- 
jacket had been a Christmas present 
and Blimp thought it was wonderful. 
Some of the boys were sure he slept 
in it! 

Bib and Cricket Ryan were march- 
ing together and they got the giggles 
over Blimp. Cricket said that Blimp’s 
red face poking out from the hood 
looked like the face of Cleo the gold- 
fish in Pinocchio! 

They went in the main lobby of 
the Star office and Mr. Delehanty 
of the editorial staff met them there. 
He was to be their guide on the tour 
of the building. 

“How would you like to follow a 
news story through from its writing 
into print?” he asked them. “Of 
course, most of this afternoon’s paper 
is already in type. But one story of 
a fire down on the waterfront has 
just been phoned in. If we step liv e- 
ly, I think we can keep up with it.” 

That sounded exciting, so they all 
fell in behind Mr. Delehanty on the 
trail of the fire story. He took them 
first to the news room where they 
saw several reporters busy at their 
typewriters. Mr. Dele hanty pointed 
out the re-write man who was writ- 
ing the story. 

“Every article is called a story,” 
Mr. Delehanty said. 
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“The re-write man got the story 
by phone from the reporter who was 
out to cover the fire,” Mr. Delehanty 
explained. “Lots of stories are han- 
dled in this way in order to save 
time. Or, as in this case, to make 
the first edition of the paper. When 
the re-write man finishes the story, 
a copy reader will check it for errors 
in spelling and grammar, and write 
a head for it. That means a head- 
line. Also, the copy reader has to 
check facts or dates either in our 
library or our morgue—” 

“Say-y-y,” Blimp blurted out, his 
eyes as big as saucers, “have you got 
a morgue here?” 

“Well, not the kind you're thinking 
of,” laughed Mr. Delehanty. “In our 
morgue we keep clippings and bio- 
graphies of people in the news, so 
that we may get information on them 
quickly, se e?” 

Mr. Delehanty opened the door 
of a small room nearby. Some of the 
girls held back, but Trudy Norman, 
who always shoved in ahead of 
people, was the first one to get a 
peek. “Nothing but files,” she said 
as she turned away, a little disap- 
pointed. 

By this time the re-write man and 
the copy reader had finished with 
the fire story. The city editor had 
read it and was handing it to a copy 
boy. 

“Let's follow the copy boy,” said 
Mr. Delehanty, leading the way into 
the composing room where the lino- 
type machines were making a clat- 
tering noise. Here they watched the 
operators setting type on the ma- 
chines. 

Bib peeked over Cricket Ryan's 
shoulder to get a look at one linoty pe 
ope rator working on the fire story. 

“Let me know if you see or hear of 
anything called etaoin shrdlu,” she 
whispered. But Cricket didn’t know 
what Bib was talking about, and 
Bib couldn't explain. 

After this, they watched the ‘make- 
up man’ fit the story (now in lines 
of ty pe) into place in a metal frame 
the size of a newspaper page. Mr. 
Delehanty then took the group to 
the mat-making machine and showed 
them how the plastic matrix, or ‘mat,’ 
was made by pressing a cardboard- 
like sheet against the page of type. 
He also explained the next step: 
making a curved stereotype plate 
from the mat. The sterotype plates 
were then fitted on the rotary presses. 


The group finally arrived in the 
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-JSA CLUB 
A Close Call 


By FRED WILSON 
Sixth St. School, East Liverpool, O. 
Age 13. Grade 8 


AN EAGLE stared vacantly ac- 
D cross the great expanse of prairie, 

his eyes following the railroad 
until it became a mere line in the dis- 
tance. His cowhorse, Sonny, one of 
the fastest horses in the country round, 
loped alongside the track, bringing Dan 
closer & closer to his destination, Red 
Butte, a few miles away. 

As Sonny loped onward, Dan’s alert 
ears caught the distant sound of a train 
whistle which he knew to be the West- 
ern Special carrying gold bullion and 
silver toward San Francisco. Looking 
up, his eyes fastened on something that 
made him gasp with horror. There, 
about fifty yards ahead, was a section 
of track that had been torn away. As 
Dan rode closer he suddenly grasped 
the situation. 














press room in time to “watch ‘em 
roll.” Everybody was thrilled at 
watching the big press “flip em out,” 
as Tuck had said. 

Blimp Bonimo was fascinated by 
the paper caps the pressmen wore! 
Bo proudly showed that he knew 
how to fold the caps out of paper. 
Almost everyone made one to wear. 
Blimp wouldn't take off his hood, 
but he made a paper cap for Bib. 

Before they left, Bib and Tuck 
went up and told Mr. Delehanty 
they’d enjoyed the tour. They also 
thanked Mr. Humboldt for arranging 
everything. 


‘Ley had walked almost home 
when suddenly Bib stopped dead in 
her tracks. 

“Why, Tuck Tucker,” she ex- 
claimed. “I didn’t see or hear a 
thing about that—slug thing.” 

“Well, you would have if you 
hadn’t been so busy whispering to 
Cricket,” Tuck said. “Remember the 
linotype machine with the keyboard 
something like a typewriter ’s? Well, 
when an operator makes a snioteke 
and wants to fill out a slug of type 
quickly, he runs his fingers dows the 
two lefthand rows of keys. Those 
keys are the letters etaoin shr d- 
lu. Now, do you see?” 

Bib could have choked him—that 
Tuckl 

—Gay HEAD 


Another blast of the Western Special’s 
whistle meant the train was drawing 
nearer. He dug his spurs into Sonny 
with only one thought in mind—to stop 
the train in time. 

As he galloped along, urging Sonny 
to his utmost, he suddenly fathomed 
what it all meant. The track was de- 
liberately fixed so as to wreck the West- 
ern Special. In the excitement, the 
gang would steal the gold & silver from 
the wrecked cars and escape before 
anybody would know it. But not if 
I can help it, muttered Dan to himself 
as he raked his faithful cowhorses 
flanks with his spurs, bringing another 
burst of speed from Sonny which car- 
ried them around a curve, bringing 
Dan into full view of the fast-moving 
train. 

Now was the critical moment. If he 
failed to make the engineer understand, 
the train would be wrecked, lives would 
be lost, and the gold and silver would 
be stolen. ; 

As the train came charging down 
the track, Dan prepared to make the 
engineer understand him. At first the 
engineer couldn't comprehend what 
Dan meant, but he soon got the idea 
that he wanted him to stop. Putting 
on the air brakes, the engineer stopped 
the train. It seemed to Dan that the 
train would never come to a stop in 
time to avert the accident. But some- 
how the train came to a halt a mere 
ten yards from the loosened rails. 

As Dan galloped up on Sonny, the 
engineer and fireman were climbing 
down, out of the cabin. 

“What does this mean?” the engineer 
asked and Dan told him in as few words 
as possible. When he finished, he 
showed them how the rails had been 
tampered with. 

The men thanked Dan for saving 
them from a bad wreck and possible 
death. They then got back into the 
cab, backed the train to Red Butte. 

A few weeks later, Dan heard that 
the bandits who had tried to wreck the 
train had been caught in an attempted 
bank holdup and had confessed to try- 
ing to wreck the train and steal the 
gold & silver. 


Night 


By MARILYN KRZYZANOWSKI 


Perley School, South Bend, Ind, 
Age 12. Grade 6. 


Night is a curtain 
Pulled over the sun 
To tell the good world 


The day is done. 


The moon is like a candle, 

To help to light your way, 

All through the dark of 
night-time, 

Until the break of day. 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


Five-Star Show 
on Heavenly Stage 
Lineup of Planets 


Something that happens only once in 
two hundred or more years occurred on 
the evening of Wednesday, Feb. 21. It 
was a five-star show on a _ heavenly 
stage. The planets, Mars, Saturn, Venus, 
Jupiter and Mercury (reading from top 
to bottom) appeared in a straight line. 

The celestial lineup could be seen at 
its brightest just after sundown. Five 
“evening stars” all in a row was big 
news in the astronomical world, and an 
exciting sight to the millions of people 
who saw it. 

For about six nights, the planets 
were visible in this orderly lineup. They 
reached their maximum brightness, and 
formed the best line, on Feb. 28 

This arrangement of planets had 
never before been recorded by man, 
said an astronomer at the Hayden Plan- 
etarium in New York. 





Hayden Planetarium 


At this planetarium, and others 
throughout the country, the “show” was 
reproduced indoors. The photograph 
above was made inside the Hayden 
Planetarium. 


Circus Animals 
Perish in Fire 
Many turned loose 


When winter comes, the circus goes 
into winter quarters. Men and animals 
live in buildings instead of tents, wait- 
ing for the next summer's travels to 
begin. 


The winter quarters of Cole Brothers 
Circus at Rochester, Indiana, was the 
scene of a grim tragedy last week. A 
raging fire broke out and swept through 


~ 
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the building, fanned by a 40-mile-an- 
hour prairie wind. 

The terrified animals roared and bel- 
lowed. Workers released 20 elephants, a 
herd of camels, and about 300 horses, 
mules and ponies. But they did not dare 
to release the more dangerous animals, 
Six lions, two tigers and two leopards 
burned to death in their cages. 

In the confusion, the released animals 
wandered through the countryside. 
Drivers were startled to see elephants 
and camels appear in the road before 
them. One automobile collided with an 
elephant. 

The animals which were saved will 
be housed in the old winter quarters of 
Ringling’s Circus at Peru, Indiana. 





FOUR QUESTIONS 
For Oral or Written Work 


These questions are based on Headline 
News articles in this issue. They cover 
points not included in the “Following the 
Headlines” test below. 


1, Look at the cartoon on page 3. Explain 
in one hundred words or less the meaning 
of this cartoon. Name the Scandinavian 
nations; the Low Countries. 

2. After reading the article “South of the 
Border” on page 5, explain why democracy 
is not scasieaiel in many South American 
nations. 

8. Last week a‘French archeologist dis- 
covered the tomb of the Egyptian King 
Psousennes I. Why was this discovery im- 
portant? (Article on page 4.) 

4. Why are United States coins exam- 
ined every year? (Photograph and caption 
on page 5.) 





States. 


from coal. 


points each. Total 25 points. ) 


0 


Russia on Finland’s side. 


war started. 


O ooo 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a total 
score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on news 
articles in this issue. Answers are printed on page 14. But don’t look now! 


1. HONG KONG (Pictures and caption on page 2) 
Check the right ending to the following statement: (Score 20 points.) 
Hong Kong, an island off the southern coast of China, is owned by (a) 
Japan; (b) China; (c) Great Britain; (d) The Netherlands; (e) The United 


2. DRAGON FLY PLANE (Pictures and caption on page 2) 


Check the right ending to the following statement: (Score 15 points.) 
The new Ryan YO-51 “Dragon Fly” plane being tested by the army can 

hop off almost straight up and land in small spaces because (a) it has small 
wings; (b) it has a large wing area and movable flaps on the wings; (c) 
it is shaped like a homing pigeon; (d) it uses a new type of gasoline made 


3. THE NEUTRALS (Article on page 3) 
Mark the following statements T (for true) or F (for false). (Score 5 


King Gustav of Sweden is urging his country to join in the war against 


A Swedish town has been bombed by Russian flyers. 
They said they mistook it for a Finnish town. 
Norway is the only Scandinavian nation that has lost no ships since the 


It is convenient for Germany to get Rumanian oil because of the railroad 
that runs from Rumania to Germany. 


4. NEWS IN THE SKY (Article and illustration on this page) 
Check the right ending to the following statement: (Score 20 points.) 


Events in the sky made big news last week when (a) the moon eclipsed 
the sun; (b) five planets appeared in a straight line; (c) Martians in a 
rocket-plane Raed in New Jersey; 
arrested for misspelling the word “rhythm.” 


5. TRANS-ATLANTIC CLIPPERS (Article and map on page 4) 


Fill in the missing words in the following paragraph: (Score 5 points for 
each word properly filled in. Total 20.) 

After March 15, the flying clippers will not stop at 
eastward flight. They will fly directly from Baltimore to . . 
Azores. From there the clippe Ts hop off to Lisbon, in 
as warm weather comes, the U. S. terminus for the clipper ships will be 
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(@) sky-writers over Chicago were 


My score............ 
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Young Tom Edison 
Mickey Rooney’s New Film 


“ VERYTHING comes to him who hustles while he 
waits.” 

This is the way Edison modernized an old maxim, and 
what's more he made it ring true. Tom Edison was a hustler. 

He was born in Milan, Ohio, in 1847, but the Edison 
family moved to Port Huron, Michigan, when Tom was 
seven years old. Tom’s older brother, William, and his sister, 
Tannie, went to the village school regularly, but Tom was 
taught mostly by his mother. ; : 

Most of the townspeople thought Tom was “addled”: he 
was always asking “crazy questions” and talking in scientific 
terms most adults didn’t understand. He liked to read ency- 
clopedias and big, thick volumes of science. Even Tom’s 
father couldn't decide whether the boy was stupid or a 
genius. But Tom’s mother always had faith in him. 

This is the boy about whom M-G-M has made the fine 
new film, Young Tom Edison. Mickey Rooney plays the part 
of “Young Tom,” and does a good job of it. Virginia Weidler 
is also good as Tannie, Tom’s sister. 





1 No need for an alarm clock with young Tom Edison around! 

In his cellar “lab” Tom pulls this wooden lever to awaken 
his sister Tannie two floors above. The other end of the rope is 
tied to Tannie’s toe. The funnel (right) is a speaking tube. 
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2 In the school cloakroom Tom conducts an experiment, mix- 

ing hydrochloric acid and concentrated ammonia in a pan. 
The result is a great cloud of smoke which brings the towns- 
people running to see “the school on fire.” Tom is expelled. 
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Most of Tom’s schoolmates think he is “addled,” but they 
like to listen to his “crazy ideas.” In this experiment, Tom 
gives the town bully a dose of gas-forming Seidlitz powder to see 
if he will float like a balloon. No float, but plenty of burps! 





4 Tom goes into business as a candy-butcher on the train 
from Port Huron to Detroit and soon makes enough money 
to buy a printing-press, which he keeps in the baggage-car. There 
he prints his own papers and sells them at every station stop. 





Tom’s main interest is still in scientific things, and he de- 

cides to become a telegraph operator. He has known the 
Morse code for years, and the Port Huron operator helps him 
get a job in another town. Tom bids his family goodbye. 
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WIN MONEY WITH 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Again in March Argus will 
award the following prizes: 


First Prize y a ee Oe eee 
Second Prize . se 02 oe ® . 10 
ee eee ss oe ee «8 5 
Five Prizes of . . " 1 


for the best photeqvaghe eahen with 
an Argus Candid Camera 


All prize-winning pictures will also be 
entered by International Research 
Corporation for Scholastic Awards. 
These awards, sponsored by Argus, will 
be as follows: 
pee F< 6 ew oe te es 0 ee 
Second Prize. . «© « © © « 2 
Third Prise . we ec eeoe 
Five Prizes of . . ° . 5 
for the b:z-t photographs taken with 
any type of camera. Scholastic Awards 
entries must be postmar':ed by mid- 
night, March 16th. 








Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on ANY 
subject. March contest entries must be 
received by International Research Cor- 
poration not later than midnight, April 
10th. 

Photographic Editor 

SCHOLASTIC 


250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 
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Ask your Stationer for 
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Have you read 
“DON’T BE DOPEY’’? 


You can get a free copy from 
your Gym Instructor—be sure 
to ask him for it today! 


He can secure copies of this 
booklet by writing this maga- 








Hand-omely silver plated, 
- 1 of 2 colors, club name or 

’ ters and year, Also sterling silver 
end gold late pens, Rings sterling silver 
Ale fo 10a gold Weine adoy for Lee 1980 
catalog Showing over 300 smert designs 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 8) Rochester, MY. 
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Exercise 21 
Test Your Memory 

HIS week our friends Bib and 
"| tuck have visited the Evening 

Star plant and learned many in- 
teresting facts about the making of 
a newspaper. Let us make the trip 
with them and then test our memory 
of the things we saw and did. 

Turn to page 10. Read Bib and 
Tuck, imagining that you were one 
of the gang going to the Star build- 
ing with Mr. Humboldt. After you 
finish, answer the questions below. 
Indicate your answer by placing the 
correct letter on the line before each 


'number. The correct answers appear 





in the next column, but don’t look 
now. 

1. What is “em, in the expression 
“watch ’em roll?” (a) the lino- 
types; (b) the presses; (c) the 
delivery trucks. 

. Who reminded Cricket Ryan of 
Cleo the Goldfish? (a) Soap San- 
derlin; (b) Bill Totterberg; (c) 
Blimp Bonimo. , 

. .8. Every newspaper article is called 
a (a) story; (b) rewrite; (c) 
copy. 

..4.The newspaper keeps clippings 
and biographies of famous people 
in its (a) morgue; (b) obituary 
room; (c) file room. 

5. etaoin shrdlu is (a) the inventor 
of the linotype; (b) a slug used to 
fill out a line; (c) a plastic matrix. 

.6. Iftelephoning his story, a reporter 
tells it to (a) the rewrite man; 
(b) the city editor; (c) the copy 
writer. 

7. Errors in spelling and grammar 
are caught by (a) the linotype 
operator; (b) the rewrite man; 
(c) the copy reader. 

8. The story is set in type by (a) a 
linotype operator; (b) a press- 
man; (c) the librarian. 

9. The stereotype plate is curved in 
shape because (a) it must fit the 
rotary press; (b) it is produced 
from a mat; (c) it is too thin to 
be straight. 

10. The city editor's name was (a) 
Delehanty; (b) Humboldt; (c) 
not given. 

11. The type is fitted into the print- 
ed page by (a) the editor; (b) 
the make-up man; (c) the copy 
boy. 

12. Bib and Tuck saw the man han- 
dle a story about (a) a tenement 
blaze; (b) a waterfront fire; (c) 
an accident at the dock. 


bo 


Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 





Dep't of Fair Play 
and Accuracy 


John Jay, not “Hay” 


In the Feb. 12th issue of Junior 
Scholastic, page 3—in the news item 
about the Supreme Court’s 150th birth- 
day—the first chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court was referred to as JoHN 
Hay. This should have appeared Joun 
Jay. Chief Justice John Jay presided 
at the first sitting of the Court in 1790. 


Nebr. & N. D., forgive us! 


In a photograph on page 6 of the 
Feb. 12th issue of Junior Scholastic, 
Senator Norris of Nebraska was shown 
with Senator Lynn J. Frazier. The cap- 
tion under the photo said that Senator 
Frazier is from Nebraska, too. To 
all Nebraskans and North Dakotans 
we make our sincere apologies. Senator 
Frazier is from North Dakota. Nebra- 
ska’s junior Senator is Edward R. Burke. 





An Edison Joke 

Here is young Tom Edison's idea of 
a good joke: 

“Let me collect myself,” as the man said 
when he was blown up by a powder mill. 

This joke appeared in the February 8, 
1862, issue of Tom Edison’s paper, 
The Weekly Herald, which he wrote, 
edited, and printed in the baggage car 
of the Grand Trunk railroad line run- 
ning from Port Huron to Detroit. (See 
“Young Tom Edison” on page 13.) Only 
one copy of the Herald is still in exist- 
ence. It is at the Edison home in West 
Orange, N. J., and is preserved under 
glass. 

Following the Headlines 

Key to test on page 12 

c. 
b. 
¥. 36 oe ee 
b. 
. Bermuda, Horta, Portugal, New York. 


Answers 
Improve Your Reading 
(on this page) 
1-b. 2-c. 3-a. 4-a. 5-b. 6-a. 7-c. 8-a. 9-a. 
10-c, 11-b. 12-b. 
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YOUNG MUSICIANS & SINGERS! Save money on 
Sheet Music and Earn Pocket-money for yourselves! Sample 
(piano, violin, saxophone or vocal) for 10 cents in coin, oe 
3 assorted for 25 cents. Accorition solo for 20 cents Yalu- 
able money-saving plan included. Address: J. W. CARL- 
A 105 WILLOW AVE. &-2, JAMESTOWN, NEW 


| eames FREE | 
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The Hard Way 


Spelling may be hard for you, but we're out to make it harder. 
By adding (where you see a plus sign) and subtracting (where 
you see a minus) the names of the objects pictured above, you 
will get the name of a country in Europe. 


Transpositions 
The phrases which appear in capital letters in the sentences 
below ought to test your brain power. Take the phrases and 
transpose them (change them around) to form the one word each 
sentence defines. For instance: Transpose SIT IN CHARITY and 
get a religion. Answer: Christianity. 
1. Transpose NO MORE STARS and get students of stars. 
2. Transpose NAY I REPENT IT and get a good place to 
repent in. 
3. Transpose GREAT HELP and get an invention which is a 
great help. 
4. Transpose BUD AT TEENS and get another name for it. 
5. Transpose LURES FOR ME and get the feeling you might 
have after being lured. 


Places, Please! 

Get out your thinking caps and your geography book. In the 
four sentences which follow are hidden the names of three rivers 
and a city. See if you can find them. The first one has been done 
for you. (Note italics.) 

1. There is the man I left behind. (Nile. ) 

2. We sent him with a messenger. (A river in England.) 

3. The gang established its headquarters in a small town. (A 

river in India. ) 

4. Anna polishes silver very well. (An American city.) 


Tricky Subtraction 
Take 9 from 6. 
Then take 10 from 9. 
Next take 50 from 40. 
The total of the remainders 
is 6! 
This is how it’s done: 


SIX-IX—S 
IX-X—I 
XL-L—X 


Reading down, you see STX, 





Subtract by Two 
What one-syllable word be- 
comes a_ two-syllable word 
when two letters are removed? 

Answer: Plague—ague. 





Magic Mirror 
This trick is done with mir- 
rors. In the diagram are some 
numbers—at least, that’s what 





306 
YHU3b 
3739 
no" 637 











they look like. But just read 
them in a mirror, and you'll 
see something quite different. 





Joke of the Week 

To Jessie Ruth Wright, 13, 
Junior High School, Madison- 
ville, Ky., goes a JSA button 
for this “Joke of the Week.” 
Here’s her contribution. 

Father: “Well, son, how are 
your marks?” 

Son: “They're under water.” 

Father: “What do you 
mean?” ° 


Son: “Below ‘C’ level.” 


SA eS MNOS Slane RE gS MRE Nt ded) Ms aE! 








Get Ready— 

Get set—and GO! on these 
riddles, The answers appear 
below, but no fair looking un- 
til you've tried to figure them 
out for yourself. 

1. What would your nose be 

if it were 12 inches long? 

2. What animal is 

turned into a large one 
by beheading? 


small 


$. How many sides has a 
circle? 

4, What fruit is mentioned 
most in history? 

5. Why is Massachusetts like 
a statue? 


6. What is yours, and yet 


used more often by 
others? 
7. What does an elephant 


take wherever he travels? 


8. If your uncle's sister is 
not your aunt, what rela- 
tion is she to you? 

Answer: (1) A foot. (2) 

Fox—ox. (3) Two — outside 
and inside. (4) Dates. (5) Be- 
cause it has a Marblehead, 
(6) Your name. (7) His 
trunk. (8) Your mother. 





Last Week’s Answers 


Woodman, Spare That Tree! 
Hatchet. (Hatch-et). 


A Racy Story. The watchman 
would have to be asleep in order 
to dream, and he should not have 
been sleeping on the job. 

Blank Verse. Mate, team, tame, 
meat. 


Longer Lines. The longer lines 
are 4 and 13. 


It Floats. The water will not 
spill over. Every floating body dis- 
places its own weight in the liquid 
in which it floats. Therefore, the 
water from the melting ice would 
have the same volume (that is, fill 
t same sp°ce) as the volume of 
water the block of ice originally 
filled. 


One At a Time. Technicolor. 





Trix and Vix 


By Albert Wegener 





SAY NIX , TRY THIS LITTLE KNACK: TAKE 
HOLD OF YOUR ANKLE TWEN TOUCH THAT 


KNEE TO THE FLOOR. LEAN 
FORWARD AND REACH THE 
OTHER HAND OUT— 


THEN COME UP STRAIGHT => 
WITHOUT TOUCHING ANY- [~~ 
THING ELSE TO THE FLOo@ 




























A! THERE ! DONT TOUCH THAT 
HAND AND FOOT TO THE FLOOR 
AND DONT SHAKE So ! ) 











Too BAD! OR ARE You LOOKING | 
FOR SOME THING ? 


























Why would they invite you? 


Ss of your classmates seem to be invited every 
place. They have a host of friends—and some- 


how a party without them just isn’t complete. 


We all know who they are. They are the fellows and 
girls who can do something—who know how to dance 
well—or sing—or play the piano—or carry a “melody 
On a sax,” or any other instrument. They never have to 
worry about missing good times. They are always in- 
vited, because they can always be counted on to make 


any party a better party. 


No boy or girl should be missing good times. Everyone 


can learn to do something. And “knowing how to 


play” is one of the best—for real fun and popularity. 
You don’t have to be a born musician. Anyone can 
learn. And no matter what instrument you play, it will 
be your standing “invitation” to more good times— 


not only now, but at college and all your life. 





HISTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


No. 2—The Trombone 


Of all wind instruments, the trombone has perhaps been 
least modified in form. It was originally known as the sack- 
but, and is characterized by its sliding tubes. The earliest 
form of slide trumpet was the Roman buccina. Several 
improvements transformed the buccina into the sackbut: 
the addition of the slide and bending or folding the 
extending portion of the tube to make it less unwieldy. 











Play -anv HAVE FUN 


Invest in a good reputable instrument — visit your local music dealers 


